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FREEZING THE EUROPEAN STATUS QUO 


HE visit which M. Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, paid to London on July 8-10 re- 
vealed the stark isolation of Chancellor Hitler, 
whose ruthless purge of his own party has pro- 
foundly shocked European public opinion, already 
alienated by the Nazi program of territorial ex- 
pansion. While M. Barthou apparently demand- 
ed no additional guarantees of the continental 
status quo, which the British government stead- 
fastly refuses to give, he succeeded in winning 
Britain’s support for the Franco-Soviet scheme 
of interrelated regional pacts providing for ter- 
ritorial guarantees and mutual assistance against 
aggression. The first and most important of these 
pacts would be signed by the Soviet Union, Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Baltic 
states, and would constitute an Eastern Locarno, 
supplementing the Locarno treaties of 1925 by 
which Great Britain and Italy had guaranteed 
the frontiers of Germany, France and Belgium in 
the west. Under this pact, which would impose 
no fresh obligations on Great Britain and Italy, 
France would guarantee the existing boundaries 
of Germany and the Soviet Union. The Eastern 
European pact would be complemented by a 
Mediterranean Locarno, which would embrace 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. A third 
agreement, in the nature of a general act, would 
establish a connecting link between the Western, 
Eastern and Mediterranean Locarnos and would 
place all three under the aegis of the League of 
Nations, which Germany would be expected to 
re-enter and the Soviet Union to join. While this 
series of pacts might temporarily stabilize the 
European situation, it would create the danger of 
a more serious explosion in the future by its deter- 
mined attempt to freeze the status quo and its 
failure to provide for peaceful revision. 
In a speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on July 13, a few hours before Chancellor Hitler 
addressed the Reichstag, Sir John Simon, British 


Foreign Secretar¥, heartily endorsed M. Bar- 
thou’s proposal. Hé.admitted the validity of the 
French thesis that security must precede dis- 
armament, and implicitly recognized that a roll 
of drums on the Vistula would justify French 
intervention no less than a roll of drums on the 
Rhine. The Eastern Locarno pact, he said, in- 
volved no new obligations for Great Britain, and 
offered a welcome alternative to the network of 
military combinations directed against a single 
country. He argued that, once Germany had 
been included in the pact, which “is of a genuine- 
ly reciprocal character,” the way would be paved 
for the Reich’s return to the League and for re- 
sumption of disarmament negotiations on the 
basis of “fa reasonable application to Germany of 
equality rights under a régime of security for all 
nations.” He consequently urged the prompt 
conclusion of the Eastern Locarno pact. 

Great Britain’s determination to leave no stone 
unturned in hastening this development was in- 
dicated by the fact that on July 12 the British 
ambassadors in Berlin, Rome and Warsaw had 
delivered strong notes pressing for consumma- 
tion of the Eastern Locarno. British support of 
the Franco-Soviet project provoked consternation 
in Germany, where it was felt that Britain had 
given France a free hand in Europe. Apparently 
taken by surprise, Chancellor Hitler, who had 
been expected to discuss the Eastern Locarno in 
his Reichstag speech, omitted all reference to 
foreign policy. Germany’s hope that Italy might 
join it in opposing France’s move was shattered 
on July 13, when Mussolini, in a government 
communiqué, followed Britain’s lead by support- 
ing the Eastern Locarno pact as the best method 
of ensuring security and equality for Germany. 
The only country sharing Germany’s misgivings 
is Poland, which wants to steer an independent 
course in foreign affairs and to avoid further 
commitments to the great powers. 











The Eastern European pact confronts the 
Hitler government with a fateful choice. Ac- 
ceptance of an Eastern Locarno, resisted by the 
much-derided Weimar Republic, would constitute 
definite renunciation of territorial revision in the 
east. Refusal of the pact, however, would be 
interpreted throughout Europe as evidence that 
Nazi Germany has not abandoned its program of 
eastward expansion. Such a refusal would con- 
solidate the understandings reached by France 
and the Soviet Union, as well as by Great Brit- 
ain and France, and would facilitate an Anglo- 
Soviet diplomatic rapprochement, thus resurrect- 
ing the Triple Entente. The resemblance is all 
the more striking because, as on the eve of the 
World War, the French and British military au- 
thorities have apparently exchanged views re- 
garding technical collaboration in case of war. 
While the British government denies that it has 
undertaken fresh obligations on the continent, it 
is difficult to see how Great Britain can avoid 
being drawn into the elaborate mechanism of 
pacts sponsored by France and the Soviet Union, 
once these pacts have been linked to the Locarno 
treaties and the League of Nations and set in mo- 
tion. Today, as in 1914, Great Britain’s tradi- 
tional reluctance to undertake clear-cut commit- 
ments creates a dangerous uncertainty which 
permits of conflicting interpretations. 


An interpretation forecasting British participa- 
tion in a European conflict, however, would not be 
altogether unjustified. Great Britain has clearly 
indicated its determination to prepare for ade- 
quate defense should negotiations for land, naval 
and air disarmament prove fruitless. On July 27 
the Marquess of Londonderry, Secretary of State 
for Air, announced that Britain would build an 
air fleet which would not be inferior to that of 
any country within striking distance of British 
shores. In a memorandum addressed to the 
United States naval experts in London on June 
21, Britain indicated that it would increase its 
navy should the 1935 naval conference fail to 
maintain existing ratios. Nor does the govern- 
ment stand alone in contemplating the possi- 
bility of a conflict. On June 28 a special 
joint conference of the Trades Union and 
Labour party executives reversed the former 
stand of the two organizations, and expressed op- 
position both to unilateral disarmament and to 
the general strike as a method of preventing 
Great Britain’s participation in war. This re- 
versal is due in large part to the growing feeling 
in trade union circles that it might become neces- 
sary to fight a war in defense of British demo- 
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cratic institutions against such dictatorships as 
that of Chancellor Hitler. It will take more than 
pacific declarations by the Fuehrer and his lieu- 
tenants to allay the spirits of war which they 
have so lightheartedly summoned. 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 
Hitler Explains 

Hitler’s anxiously awaited explanation and de- 
fense of his ruthless action in the so-called Roehm 
rebellion was delivered before the Nazi Reichstag 
on July 13 and broadcast throughout Germany 
and the world. The credulous and cowed German 
people appear to have accepted the Fuehrer’s 
words at their face value, but foreign opinion has 
remained almost unanimously skeptical regard- 
ing the existence of a real plot against the Hitler 
régime. 

After a long introduction condemning the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the Weimar Republic, remi- 
niscent of his speeches before he became Chan- 
cellor, Hitler gave an impassioned account of the 
events leading up to the thirtieth of June which 
added little to the contradictory official com- 
muniqués published at the time. He declared, 
however, “that in this hour I was responsible for 
the fate of the German nation, thereby the 
supreme court of the German people during these 
twenty-four hours consisted of myself.” This 
statement, proving as it does the complete ab- 
sence of even revolutionary justice in the Third 
Reich, has further alienated foreign opinion. 
Nevertheless, it indicates the direction in which 
National Socialism may be expected to develop. 
Before June 30 Hitler ruled as leader of a mass 
movement in which there were many leaders 
theoretically subordinate to him, but all-powerful 
in their own fields of action. Now he apparently 
intends to be not only the mystic leader of the 
people, but the supreme dictator, supported by a 
smaller party purged of its revolutionary ele- 
ments. For Hitler also showed by his speech that 
he is at heart a petit bourgeois and not a revolu- 
tionary. Whether he will be able to carry on 
indefinitely, however, still appears to depend on 
the will of the Reichswehr. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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